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extended to Hebron, Tekoa and the Frank 
mountain. My first view of the place was 
from the east, on coming out of the desert which 
borders on the valley of the Jordan. It appear- 
ed here as a picturesque town on the summit of 
a rugged hill, overlooking a valley which de- 
scends steeply toward the north and the east, 
the other sides of the hill not being seen dis- 
tinctly from this direction. The general aspect 
of the region was richer and: more attractive 
than I had supposed. The slope on the north- 
‘ east presented a thick array of fig-trees and 
Next to Jerusalem certainly no two places | djives, especially the former. On the outer 
have a stronger hold on the imagination and edge of the valley we passed a-tract of some ex- 
feelings of most readers of the Bible, than Beth- tent, unenclosed, after the fashion of the coun- 
lehem and Nazareth ; the former, as associated try, a part of which had recently been ploughed 
with the great mystery of the incarnation of up for a new crop, and a part was planted with 
the Son of God; the latter, as the home in| wheat and barley, the latter requiring but a 
which he dwelt during the greater part of his) short time (it was the first week in April) to 
earthly existence. I visited Bethlehem on tWO| come to maturity. This was the season, there- 
occasions ; once on my return from an excursion fore, “the beginning of the barley harvest,” 
to the Jordan and the Dead Sea,* and again| when Naomi with her daughter-in-law arrived 
on my return from a tour to the south of Judea, at Bethlehem from the land of Moab; and here 
were the fields, still cultivated in the same man- 
ner, in which Ruth gleaned after the reapers 
of Boaz. Another pleasing incident was, that 
we met on the way shepherds leading out their 
flocks to the neighboring hills; reminding us 
of David, who spent his youth here in the same 
employment, and perhaps indited here the 
twenty-third Psalm, “The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want ;” and especially lead- 
ing us tothink of those “ who kept watch here 
over their flocks by night,” and heard from 
the angels the announcement that the long-ex- 
pected Deliverer was born into the world.* 
Further on and nearer to the town, a differ- 
ent mode of cultivation appeared. The fields 
gave place to orchards and gardens, surround- 
ed by walls and furnished with watch-towers, 
so much the more necessary just here, because 
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BETHLEHEM. 


* For the want of a better place, I may mention 
here a fact of sufficient geographical interest to de- 
serve to be recorded. On arriving at the Dead Sea, 
we all, of course, made trial of the buoyancy of the 
waters ; and two of the company, more adventurous 
than the rest, continued to bathe in them for three 
quarters of an hour ; one of them complaining after- 
wards of some unpleasant sensations that hung 
about him for a time, but otherwise experiencing no 
injury. A rocky islet lay off the shore, distant some 
aixty or eighty rods. The individuals referred to, 
deceived as to the distance, undertook to swim to 
the island, and, by exerting their utmost strength, 
accomplished the feat. On returning they struck 
for the shore at a different point; and, fortunately 
for them in their exhausted state, found the water 
so shallow as to be able to wade almost the whole 
way. Some writers have denied or doubted the ex- 
istence of an island at the north end of the Dead 
Sea ; while others speak of having seen & small 
peninsula stretching out from this point of the coast. 
The explanation of the two statements undoubtedly 
is, that the isthmus of this peninsula is occasionally 
submerged, so that the extremity of it appears as an 
island. This was the case, as 1 have every reason 
to believe, at the time when I was there (April 7th); 
and the shallow soundings which enabled my friends 
to wade ashore, marked the line of the isthmus, then 
under water. 





* On a night-journey in Macedonia from the site 
of Philippi to Neapolis (Acts 16, 11), in the month 
of December, 1858, I observed occasionally watch- 
fires around which the shepherds were gathered, 
while their flocks were folded near them in the man- 


dra or wicker enclosure constructed for that pur- 
pose. 
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the people are so exposed to the predatory in- 
cursions of the Arabs from the adjacent desert. 
Two weeks after this, I approached Bethlehem 
from the south. The hill on this side is boldly 
abrupt, seeming to consist of solid rock; the 
valley, also, is broader, and though not desti- 
tute of fruit-trees, is planted chiefly with vines, 
which were among the most flourishing that I 
saw in any part of the country. We mounted 
up the steep ascent by a well travelled path. It 
was a day of intense heat, April 21st. I was 
burning with thirst, and nothing could be more 
delightful or welcome, than the sight of a lit- 
tle stream coursing down the hill-side ; it came 
from a reservoir on the height above, which is 
supplied with water from Solomon’s pools. A 
scene in David’s life came vividly before me. 
“©, that one would give me drink of the 
water of the well of Bethlehem, that is at the 
gate!” exclaimed the fugitive in the wilderness, 
as, parched with thirst, under the burning heat 
of some noonday, he looked towards that same 
hill, and thought of the cooling fountains of his 
native village (1 Chronicles 11, 17). 

I love to recall to mind another view of Beth- 
lehem, from a different point still; it is one 
that occurs on the height near the convent of 
Mar Elyas, about midway between the ever- 
memorable places where the Saviour was born 
and where he died,—the only spot on this road 
where the traveller embraces them both within 
his scope of view at the same time; for the 
ridge which we cross here causes the one to dis- 
appear almost at the very moment that it brings 
the other into the sight. Bethlehem before us 
in one direction, Jerusalem in the other, as we 
look now to the south and now to the north, 
—on what spectacle could we fix our eyes, 
awaking thoughts of such varied interest, ap- 
pealing so strongly to our religious sensibilities ! 
It may have been precisely here, if we may as- 
sume that the night was unclouded, that the 
Magians whom Herod sent to “ search for the 
young child,” obtained their first view of Beth- 
lehem ; and it may have been here, therefore, 
that the star, which they would need to indi- 
cate the place of the Messiah’s birth, reappear- 
ed to them, after its temporary absence ; such, 
at all events, is the legend ;—and it may have 
caught up the truth in this instance, if it has 
not transmitted it to us. Bethlehem, as looked 
back upon from this mid-way station, seemed to 
consist of two villages, since a slight depres- 
sion separates the east and west ends of the 
town from each other. The Church of the 
Nativity and the convents form one cluster of 
edifices on the left, and the dwellings of the 
bulk of the inhabitants form another on the 
right. A few straggling houses, also, are seen 
at the foot of the hill on the east. 

On entering the town, I paid the customary 
tribute of a visit to the traditional places. The 
Church of the Nativity is erected over a natural 
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grotto, alleged, in defiance of all probability 
(though some maintain the contrary), to be the 
manger of the inn where the Saviour was born. 
Numerous lamps are suspended from the roof, 
which, being kept burning day and night, and 
sparkling with the lustre reflected from so many 
polished surfaces, surprise and almost dazzle the 
beholder. I looked in vain for the “silver 
star,” a symbol of the one which “stood over 
where the young child was,” which travellers 
mention as affixed to the place where Christ is 
said to have been born; it had been recently 
torn up in a squabble between the Latin and 
Greek Christians, who are always contending 
with each other about points of etiquette and 
precedence in the use of the holy places. There 
are other caves at Bethlehem which have been 
associated with other events. One of them is 
where it is said that the virgin was concealed 
during Herod’s persecution and massacre ; 
another, where the slaughtered children were 
buried ; another where the holy Jerome lived 
and translated the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Latin. Not to neglect any place which has 
been honored with such pretensions, whether 
well founded or not, we rode to the Field of 
the Shepherds, distant about a mile to the east 
of the town. It may not have been just there, 
but certainly it was on those plains which we 
passed, that the “glad tidings of great joy,— 
peace on earth and good will towards men,’ 
—were first published to ourrace. But I de- 
rived most satisfaction from ascending the roof 
of the Franciscan convent, which affords an ex- 
cellent view of the region. The general as- 
pect of the country was that of undulating hills 
and valleys, not unpleasing, but destitute of 
the charm arising from the presence of trees 
and verdure. Among the remoter objects of 
interest, was the Dead Sea, to the east; and on 
the south, Beth-Haccarem or the Frank Moun- 
tain, and the hill of Tekoa, where, as I found 
on a subsequent excursion thither, “ herds- 
men” atill pitch their tents (Tekoa signifies a 
place of that kind) as in the days of old. Je- 
rome, in his commentary on Amos (1, 1), says 
that he had the prophet’s birthplace before his 
eyes as he wrote. The eye rested, also, on the 
bleak wilderness of Engedi, and the heights 
above Hebron.— Hackett. 





The kingdom of God is at this moment grow- 
ing in the silence and the secrecy of individual 
hearts, in the sequestered and lonely places of 
the world ; its great characteristic being, while 
its blessed Lord and King at present is clad in 
obloquy and contempt, that, “not many rich, 
not many great, not many noble are called.” 
It is like the light of morning that dawns 
softly, then increases more and more unto the 
perfect day ; or, like the fruit trees and flowers 
in spring, there is a long preliminary process 
beneath the soil and out of sight, before the 
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fragrant blossoms of May, and the golden fruits; /awed, as he may be for running away, he ma 
of Autumn come forth. This kingdom first] be killed by any one to whom he may refuse to 
comes into us, and then we come into it. It|surrender. 
becomes in each Christian, a personal possession ;} The whole of this summary I pledge myself 
“The kingdom is within you,” and lastly, we] to maintain in its literal and full extent, accord- 
become its subjects, and the heirs of the king- | ing to the law of one or another of the Southern 
dom of God. Here, too, now is the difference | slaveholding States. Gro. M. Srroup. 
between God’s way of promoting the highest] Philadelphia, Sept. 15, 1863. 
good, and man’s way. ian begins at the cir- 
cumference and works inwards towards the 
heart; God begins by planting His kingdom, 
a liying germ, in the individual heart, and 
thereby influencing the whole man, and pro- 
gressively giving tone and shape to all society. 




















































From The North American and U. 8. Gazette. 

I was truly glad to see Judge Stroud’s brief 
but most correct description of the peculiar insti- 
tution. I do not suppose that any of his legal 
brethren will challenge the proof of his veracity. 
Nor am [I inclined to furnish any detailed eyi- 
dence of it; but I cannot forbear to add to his 
testimony that of one or two Southern Judges 
which I happened to find but a few days since 
in Judge Stroud’s own “ Sketch of the Laws of 
Slavery.” Judge Ruffin, of the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina, in 1862, said: “The power 
of the master must be absolute. This discipline 
belongs to the state of slavery ; it constitutes the 
curse of slavery to both the bond and free; but 
it is inherent in the relation of master and slave.” 
Judge Wardlaw, of South Carolina, has alsosaid: 
“Every endeavor to extend toa slave positive 
rights is an attempt to reconcile inherent con- 
tradictions, for in the very nature of things he 
is subject to despotism.” 7 

To these authorities let me add a remark or 
two. However just and benevolent some of the 
slave laws might be, and though some of them 
might be supposed to be obsolete, there is one 
law which must make the system a practical des- 
potism, viz.: that which denies the right ofany 
slave to bear witness against his master. And 
further, in all the laws of the South there is not 
one which protects a female slave against the li- 
centiousness of a master, or gives her father or 
husband any redress for the violence to which 
she may be exposed. This is the worst half of 
the “curse” which Judge Ruffin admits to in- 
here in the system, both “to the bond and the 
free,” and of which Mrs. Kemble’s book is too 
true an illustration. From the above facts it 
may be inferred that the practice of slavery is 
even worse than its “laws.” And it may easily 
be imagined how far Southern slavery is “ con- 
sistent with the precepts of the Christian relig- 
ion.” It is only so far that even Bishop Hop- 
kins defends it, in a pamphlet which I venture 
to say is condemned by the almost universal 
voice of the Episcopal clergy of Vermont, as 
well as Pennsylvania. , 

While I have Judge Stroud’s book before me 
let me make another remark, and quote another 
testimony from the South itself. Southern Sla- 
very is generally controlled not by hereditary 
slaveholders, but by mercenary overseers, who 
have no interest in the well-being of the slaves. 
Hence, much of the barbarity which is practised 
in the South, to the grief and loss of the slave- 





SOUTHERN SLAVERY AND THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION. 
To the Editor of the North American and U. 8. Gazette. 

From several pamphlets recently published 
and extensively circulated, it has become evi- 
dent that a new issue in Pennsylvania party poli- 
tics has been inaugurated, viz.: Whether negro 
slavery, as it is maintained in the Southern States 
now in rebellion against the National govern- 
ment, is consistent with the Christian religion ? 

I deem it proper, therefore, in order that every 
one may be enabled to judge for himself on this 
important subject, to give a very brief summary 
of the legal incidents of Southern slavery. 
Every part and parcel of this summary may be 
authenticated by the statutes of one or other 
of these States, and the reported decisions of 
their highest courts of judicature. 

It is a fundamental principle of negro slavery 
that a slave is a thing—a chattel wholly under 
the dominion of his master, subject to be bought 
and sold precisely as if he were a horse or a mule. 
He may be fed and clothed much or little as his 
master may prescribe—may be compelled to la- 
bor as well on one day as another, and as hard 
and as long as his master may direct. 

The slave has no legal right whatever—can- 
not own anything , may be forbidden all society 
with his fellows, may be kept in the most abject 
ignorance, is not allowed to be instructed to read, 
is without any legal provision for acquiring a 
knowledge of his religious duties, incapable of a 
lawful marriage, denied all authority over those 
who are admitted to be his natural offspring, li- 
able to have them at any age torn from him, 
without the slightest consultation or deference 
to his judgment or his feelings, and liable him- 
self to be torn from them and from their mother, 
with whom he has been permitted and encour- 
aged to cohabit as his wife. He may be thus 
ruthlessly carried to a returnless distance, not 
only from his children and their mother, but 
from all else that he may hold dear. : 

The law also expressly sanctions his master in 
beating him with a horsewhip or cowskin, in 
chaining him, putting him in irons, compelling 
him to wear pronged iron collars, confining him 
in prison, hunting him with dogs, and when out- 
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holders themselves. Of these slave-drivers, the 
celebrated Wm. Wirt, in his life of Patrick Hen- 
ry, as quoted by Judge Stroud, says: ‘“ Last, and 
lowest of the different classes in Virginia, is a 
feculum of beings called overseers, the most ab- 
ject, degraded, unprincipled race, always cap in 
hand to the dons who employ them, and furnish- 
ing materials for the exercise of their pride, in- 
solence, and spirit of domination.” HuMAnus. 
Philadelphia, Sept. 18, 1863. 
sesamin nants 


THE GOLDEN CORD OF LOVE, &¢. 


‘By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.”—John 
Xiii. 35. 

The great commands of our holy lawgiver, 
Christ Jesus, “Judge not, that ye be not 
judged,” and “ First cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye,” are of binding obligation upon 
those who are waiting for the coming of His 
kingdom, and very needful to be practised by 
all who are making profession of his mild and 
merciful religion. 

Consider, every one has his constitutional 
infirmity ; and it is of that description that he 
sees it least in himself, because it is the secret 
hold the enemy has in corrupt nature. Thisis 
the weight and sin which most easily besets 
him, and that in which the god of this world 
chiefly blinds him. Here, then, charity must 
at all times make the greatest allowance. 

Value not yourself, nor despise or neglect 
your brother, on account of your own greater 
spiritua! talents; for he may have what you 
have not, and what you may sometimes stand in 
need of; yea, he may, perhaps, in the wisdom 
of secrecy, possess treasures equivalent to, or 
greater than, yourown. He that is highest in 
endowment, let him, with the humble Jesus 
and his Apostles, be the lowest in charity and 
condescension, and the servant of all. Have 
you not, sometimes, discerned or witnessed the 
life and spirit of Christ in your brother ? Take 
heed of injuring or grieving it, because, how 
small soever, it is the life of Christ in him: 
and let not the defects of the inferior man in 
him, nor the defects and prejudices of the in- 
ferior man in yourself, hinder the concurrence 
of those blessed friends and intimates, which 
are really one, Christ in your brother, and 
Christ in you. 

Our brethren are engaged in the same glo- 
rious faith and work with us, and groaning for 
deliverance from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God : 
but they themselves place impediments in the 
way by their divisions and contentions. In 
vain do we complain of the delay of the great 
blessing, and (may it not be said) in vain, do 
we suffer, bleed, and die, so long and so often, 
when we ourselves are in great measure the 
cause of our so hard and tedious travail. 


Thy God complains of thee, O Sion, and of 
thy backwardness to meet Him, of thy want of 
wisdom, charity, and brotherly love, and says, 
as to Israel of old, “ Ephraim isa silly dove 
without heart.” 

Think not of ever conquering the wrathful, 
or earthly and selfish spirit, in its own way and 
principle, by opposing wrath to wrath, and self 
to self; but get out of their dominions, and 
stand in the principle of love. 

In the greatest exigences, and under the 
greatest pressures, resign, stand still, and you 
shall see the salvation of God. 

Judgment, opposition, and contention begin 
but at the lower end; let the inferior part 
alone ; bear, forbear, suffer under and through 
the weakness of thy brother, and reach and 
begin with him at the other end, or the good 
part in him; and so uniting with him with 
what there is of God and Christ, you may come 
down towards the inferior part, and more easily 
conquer and supplant the evil you aim against. 
One word in the Jove, will do more than a 
thousand censures and reproofs out of it. 

Take heed of anger, resentment, and indis- 
creet zeal; for these prey most ravenously upon 
the life of the Lamb in us. 

How many difficulties are to be passed ! 
How many things to be suffered! How many 
battles to be fought! How many labors and 
hard travails to be undergone, before the con- 
quest and the crown can be obtained! Yet, 
courage ! they will more than abundantly com- 
pensate. O! let not the fellow-sufferers and fellow- 
travellers fall out by the way: but, in love, 
wait and labor, and bear together their cross, 
as they are invited and consigned to sit down 
in the throne of love together. If thy brother 
or sister in Christ fall under the violence of 
the enemy, pity them; where he has pierced 
them deeply already, do not wound them 
deeper; but here, especially, act the part of 
the true Samaritan, take the care of them upon 
thee, when no one else will; cement and heal 
as much as possible, and pour oil and wine into 
the wounds; and value not what expense of 
spiritual life and strength it may cost thee ; it 
shall all be answered, yea, abundantly rewarded 
in the multiplied blessings from the everlasting 
fund and treasury of grace. 

The little flock are the chosen of God for 
his work, and they stand in need of each other 
in their peculiar talents. If we are rent asun- 
der by divisions and contentions within the fold, 
we cannot fully and freely exert our own tal- 
ents, being under binding restraints and 
weights from one another. But as we abide in 
unity, we may both display and propagate our 
own, and participate in each other’s gift, or 
even make our brother’s talent our own. 

Your brethren, perhaps, come on as fast as 
they can; be not too hard upon them, nor 
hurry them on faster than they can bear, when 
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lower than yourselves; but gently bear with 
their infirmities. 

Can we take an affront, and presently turn 
off our thought and mind from it, without re- 
sentment? Can we receive a wound from a 
friend without returning another? Can we be 
despised or injured, and spoken evil against 
falsely, without ruffle and disturbance of mind, 
and put it presently on the account of Christ, 
accepting it for His sake, and return nothing 
but pity, prayer, and blessing, even for cursing ; 
and stand, nevertheless, ready to do our enemy 
all the good that lies in our way? By exam- 
ining ourselves on these points, we may take 
the altitude of our advance towards perfec- 
tion. 

There are enough and too many finders of 
fault and accusers at this day, but there is a 
great want of healers. It is work enough for 
one man to judge himself, and our life is short 
enough to do it in; he had better let the judg- 
ing of his brother alone. 

Be not so weak as to be stumbled and dis- 
heartened, or kept back in your way, by the 
weaknesses or falls of others. There may bea 
taking in the sense of them too deeply, so as to 
let them prove stops and stumbling-blocks in 
our way; but here the advice is to stride over 
the dead, and stay not too long parleying with 
the wounded and faltering in the faith ; but 
having done what charity requires, and wis- 
dom directs, leave the matter to God, and call 
off your spirit and thoughts from dwelling too 
much thereon, lest you be entangled and wound- 
ed thereby, and on directly, after the great 
prize of your high calling in Christ Jesus. 

(To be continued.) 





‘The common notion is that God is so great 
and magnificent a Being, that we cannot con- 
ceive that He will concern Himself with such 
tiny, ephemeral things as men are; or with 
such small things as the wants of a widow, and 
the sighs of an orphan. But God revealed in 
the wonders of the microscope, appears grander 
to our sight than God revealed in the telescope. 
There is more of God’s wisdom in weaving the 
exquisite texture of a bee’s wing, than in creat- 
ing the countless oxbs, that, like the sentinels of 
a mighty host, lie upon the confines of infini- 
tude. If we take the petal of the rose, it seems 
as if he had nothing else in the universe to do, 
but to paint that exquisite petal. He seems 
so concerned with each tiny thing, that you are 
tempted to infer that His whole skill, resources, 
beneficence and power, were exhausted in adorn- 
ing it. This conveys to us this most precious 
thought, that God is as deeply concerned in my 
least want, my lowliest sorrow, my least per- 
sonal care, and in providing for it, as if He 
had nothing else to do in the boundless uni- 
verse, save to take care of me and my soul. 


What a blessed thought that God is as near to 
me, as deeply concerned about me, that He has 
expended as much of redeeming love upon me, 
as if He had nothing else to do but tosave me. 
Read the Bible often, and you willsee how fre- 
quent is, if I may use the word, its egotism. 
‘Thou God seest,’ not us, but ‘me.’ ‘ What 
must I do to be saved? Believe, thou.’ One 
of the most magnificent expressions in the 
Psalms is, ‘my thoughts afar off. Before a 
man clearly comprehends a thing, even then 
God sees it, knows it, estimates its issue, and 
comprehends its whole character, even while 
the thought is looming, misty and shadowy, 
upon the edge of the distant horizon of his 
mind.” 
iomnecisiataligipeiidestanteil 


Frequent waiting in stillness on the Lord, 
for the renewal of strength, keeps the mind at 
home in its proper place and duty, and out of 
all unprofitable association and converse, 
whether amongst those of our own, or other 
professions. Much hurt may accrue to the re- 
ligious mind by long and frequent conversation 
on temporal matters, especially by interesting 
ourselves too much in them; for there is a leav- 
en therein which, beingsuffered to prevail, in- 
disposes and benumbs the soul, and prevents 
its frequent ascendings in living aspirations to- 
wards the fountain of eternal life.—London 
Epistle, 1770. 

accsaisntntipinitinla 

A young man once picked up a sovereign, 
lying in the road. Ever afterwards as he 
walked along he kept his eyes fixed steadily 
upon the ground, in hopes to find another. 
And in the course of a long life he did pick 
up, at different times, a goodly number of 
coins, gold and silver. But all these years, 
while he was looking for them, he saw nct that 
the heavens were bright above him, and nature 
beautiful around. He never once allowed his 
eyes to look up from the mud and filth in 
which he sought his treasure; and when he 
died—a rich old man—he only knew this fair 
earth as a dirty road to pick up money as you 
walk along. 

iswesniniliibiitanail 

He who, during his life, has said, “ Come 
Lord Jesus,” through a sincere desire of his 
coming, and, through kis fidelity and love, 
“Lord, possess my heart,” shall, in his turn, 
hear those two words, “ Come, inherit.” 


——___—>~~68— —_—__——_—— 


“ A garment of light and glory, the effusion 
and infusion of the divinity into the soul, and 
a perfect freedom from all evils and miseries— 
are not these things capable of fixing the desires 
of man? Such is the happy retaliation which 
God exercises towards those who have clothed, 
visited, delivered, or comforted the poor, sick 
and imprisoned members of His son.” 
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WILLIAM, WHO WOULD NOT BE A SOLDIER. 
Thou shalt do no Murder. 


Some years ago, a Captain of a merchant 
vessel died, and left a widow and three small 
children. The second of these was a boy 
named William. Their means of support being 


limited, William was, through the kindness of 


some friends, placed at a large public school in 
London. He was scarcely fourteen, when his 
mother had the offer of an appointment for him 
in the Indian Army; this pleased her much, 
for she had most likely little considered how 
wicked, and how unchristian it is to fight, and 
probably she had not remembered that it is 
written in the Holy Scriptures, “They that 
take the sword shall perish with the sword.” 
It seems as if she only thought thus, “I am 
poor; I have no means of making my son a 
gentleman; many of my relations are officers 
in the Indian Army; Willie will, no doubt, be 
kindly treated; perhaps he will be promoted, 
too, and one day become a great man;” she 
therefore made up her mind to accept the ap- 
pointment for her dear boy ; but before doing 
so, she sent for him home, wishing for the pleas- 
ure of telling him the “ joyful tidings.” He ar- 
rived ; his mother and sisters ran to meet him 
with joyful countenances ; and the former soon 
disclosed her reason for desiring to see him. 
They were all surprised to find that William 


received the information with a serious air, for 
they knew that nothing would give him more 


pleasure than to bea comfort to his widowed 


mother, and a help to his orphan sisters; nor 


did their astonishment lessen, when, for several 


days, his dejected countenance told that he was 


deeply grieved. 
At last his mother asked him if he was ill? 


He said, “ No, I am quite well, but very un- 
happy ;” then bursting into tears, he threw his 


arms round her neck, and said, “Oh, mother, 


do not send me to be taught to kill men; for 


God has said, ‘ Thou shalt do no murder.’ ” 

The widow appears to have been an affection- 
ateand tender-hearted woman ; she was touched 
by her son’s words, and directly promised to 
give up the appointment; at the same time re- 
minding him, that he would most likely have 
to work hard in England, and be far poorer 
than if he had accepted the Indian offer. 

William kissed his motheragain and again, and 
thanked her for her willingness to forego what 
she had so much desired in order to please 
him; assured her that he would far rather be 
poor, and work hard, than offend God who was 
so good to him. 

We learn further that this dear boy suffered 
much from the derision and contempt of fool- 
ish, worldly persons, who laughed at him for 
what they thought was cowardice and effemi- 
nacy ; but he remained firm through all, only 
answering, “I dare not disobey God, who has 


said, ‘Thou shalt do mo murder ;’” 
cannot doubt that the great and good Being 
whom he longed to serve, loved him, and more 









and we 


than compensated him for all that he encoun- 
tered from the wicked, by filling his heart with 
His love and peace. Nor can we believe that 
William was a coward ; the firmness which he 
shewed in bearing the contempt that was heap- 
ed upon him, evinced that he possessed more 
true courage than those who made him the sub- 


ject of merriment. 


We have little doubt, too, that young folks 
who may read this account will be able to dis- 
cern that the subject of it was indeed known 
by his doings, to be a little disciple of the 
Lamb; and that his work was pure and right 
in the sight of God; and can they not also 
unite with us in the desire, that as he grows in 
years, he may grow in grace, and in strength 
and courage, valiantly to fight in the peaceable 
contest, against the returning of evil for evil, 
in every shape and form; and that we may 
join him, by doing our part towards hastening 
that day, when all men shall love one another 
as brethren.— Sudbury Leaflet. 





THERE IS WORK FOR ALL. 


Are you saved yourself? Then begin to seek 
the salvation of others. Do not give way to 
the false and fatal delicacy that keeps Chris- 
tian fathers and mothers from warning and en- 
treating their sons and daughters to decide for 
Christ without delay—that restrains the friend 
or neighbor from dealing faithfully with his 
dearest companion and old school-fellow, or 
his kindly neighbor—the Christian on a jour- 
ney from giving the little leaflet, or speaking 
the quiet word in season, to a fellow-traveller 
whom he shall never see again on this side the 
judgment throne. Have you got the fervor of 
first love? That always opens the mouth and 
makes bold for Christ, and very tender is its 
pity for the lost. If it is yours, use it, while 
not abusing it, and prudent yet bold, in strong 
faith speak—or write the pleading letter when 
you can not talk—to that loved yet still lost 
and leprous one. Aye, and even if you are re- 
pelled, return a kiss for the blow, and let your 
motto be, “Strike, but hear me!” And do 
not say, thou who art very feeble and unwor- 
thy in thine own eyes, humble in thine earth- 
ly station, or an “ obscure disciple :” “ What 
can [ do?” Didst thou never hear what James 
Therral, an old carpenter on Salisbury Plain, 
said to a young Christian, who complained that 
she was unworthy to serve her Lord? “I 
used to think as you do, but the Lord taught 
me otherwise by a crooked stick. One day 
my son went to a sale of timber, and in the lot 
he bought was a piece so twisted and bent 
that I said sharply, ‘It will be of no use.’ 
‘Wait a bit; don’t fret; let us keepa look out ; 
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there is a place somewhere for it.’ And soon 
after I was building a house; there was a cor- 
ner to turn in it; not a stick in the yard would 
fit. I thought of the crooked one and fetched 
it. It seemed as if the tree had grown aside 
for the purpose. Then said I, ‘ There is a 
place for the crooked stick after all! Then 
there’s a place for poor James Therral. Dear 
Lord! show him the place into which he may 
fit in the building of thy heavenly temple.’ 
That very day, I learned that, poor and unlet- 
tered as I was, there was a work for me. And 
so there is a work for you too, and nobody else 
ean do it.” —British Messenger. 


being? We know they are there; and now, 
will some one please to show us the way, and 
all about their origin, &c., and they will much 
oblige your humble servant. 

AmBROSE KINGMAN. 

Reading, Sept. 8, 1863. 

[The above is from the Boston Recorder of 
September 18th. The information contained 
in it is similar to that published on page 163, 
vol. viii. of the Scientific American (current 
series). In substance it confirms the views ex- 
pressed in our columns, as to the fall months 
being the best for cutting timber. Why tim- 
ber cut in November or December should be 
superior to that cut in January and February, 
we cannot explain. Experience is the best 
teacher in the first place, but some of our natu- 
ralists who have devoted special attention to 
insects and their ravages upon vegetation, may 
be able to solve the problem.—Lds. Scientific 
American. } 




































TIME TO CUT TIMBER. 


A short time since I saw a statement on this 
subject in a newspaper. I wish to give my 
own experience and observation for over fifty- 
five years, constantly working and using almost 
all kinds of timber, more especially oak, ash, 
and walnut. I have learnt by dear experience, 
for I have lost much by the effects of worms in 
my timber, and have found when timber may 
be cut and have no worms, or powder-post, as it 
is called. Cut timber from the middle of Sep- 
tember to the middle of December and you 
cannot get a worm into it. October and No- 
vember are perhaps the best months, and sure 
to avoid the worms. 

You cut from March to June, and you can- 
not save the timber from worms or borers. May 
used to be called “ peeling time” in my boy- 
hood ; much was then done in procuring bark 
for the tanneries, when the sap is up in the 
trunk and all the pores are full of sap; where- 
as in October those pores are all empty—then 
is the time to cut, and there will be no worms. 
Whenever you see an ox-bow with the bark 
tight, there are no worms, no powderpost, and 
you cannot separate it from the wood; and 
what is true in one kind is true in all kinds of 
timber, and every kind has its peculiar kind of 
worm. The = has, I believe, the largest 
worms ; and.these worms work for many years. 
I have found them alive and at work in white 
oak spokes that I knew had been in m 
garret over twelve years, and they were cad 
larger than at first; they do not stop in the 
sap, but continue into the solid part. Ido not 
think of buying timber unless it is cut in the 
time above alluded to. 

* I have wondered that there has not been more 
said on this subject, as it is one of great im- 
portance, even for fire wood, and especially for 
ship building, &. I have already, perhaps, 
prolonged this article too much. . Now I want 
to inquire of some of the wise of this enlight- 
ened age, whence and when do these trouble- 
some creatures come? How came they in this 
solid wood ? was there an egg deposited that 
caused the worm, or how did he come into 





A FEW EUROPEAN STATISTICS. 


The British government has just published a 
“ Blue Book” with the title “ Statistical Tables 
Relating to Foreign Countries,” from which 
some interesting figures may be gleaned. It ap- 
pears that Belgium has the densest population, 
393 persons to the square mile. England— 
without Wales—has 377; Wurtemberg, 373 ; 
Holland, 280; Russia has but 10 persons to the 
square mile, and stands at the bottom of the list. 
If we follow the list up we find that Norway has 
12 persons to the square mile; Sweden, 22; 
Greece, 56; Spain, 89; Poland, 91; Moldavia, 
100; Portugal, 104; Denmark, 119; Switzer- 
land, 161; Prussia, 165; France, 176; and 
Brunswick, 194. 

In Prussia the marriages.in a year are 1 in 
every 106 of the population, and the births 1 
in 24. In Russia the marriages are 1 in 111, 
and the births 1 in 25. In Austria the mar- 
riages are 1 in 117, and the births 1 in 24. In 
France the marriages are 1 in 122, and the 
births only 1 in 38. In England the propor- 
tion of marriages is 1 in 123, and of births 1 in 
28,—greatly different from France. In Nor- 
way the proportion of marriages is 1 in 124; in 
Hanover, 1 in 128; in Holland and Denmark, 
1 in 129; in Sweden, 1 in 135; in Spain, 1 in 
141; in Bavaria, 1 in 160 ; and in Greece, only 
lin 174. 

The Poles appear to be the most prolific people 
in Europe, the births there being 1 to every 23 
of the population. Their enemies, the Russians, 
add yearly 1 in every 25 to their population. 
In Wurtemberg the births are as 1 in.26; 1 in 
29 in Spain and Bavaria; 1 in 30 in Belgium, 
Holland and Norway; 1 in 82 in Sweden; 1 in 
33 in Hanover, the Hanse towns and Denmark ; 
1 in 34 in Greece. 

In regard to the costliness of government, 
Great Britain takes the lead. Englishmen pay 
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at the rate of thirteen dollars and twenty-five 
cents per head for being governed ; the Swiss 
pay but one dollar and seventy cents per head 
for the same convenience. The French pay a 
little more than ten dollars per head, and our 
worthy ancestors the Hollanders pay, without 


grumbling, twelve dollars and a quarter. 


If the national debt of Great Britain were 
equally divided among the population, every 
man, woman and child would owe one hundred 
and forty dollars. Switzerland has no public 
debt. The French owe about sixty-five dollars 
and the Russians about twenty-two dollars per 


head.— Exchange. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 17, 1863. 


InDIANA YEARLY MEETING, CONCLUDED.— 
Letters from our correspondents enable us to 
give further information of this meeting. 

Sixth-day, 10th mo. 2d.—Soon after assem- 
bling, the meeting entered upon the considera- 
tion of the state of Society, during which many 
weighty and impressive remarks were made. 
Friends were exhorted to“quench not the spirit.” 
It is by not taking heed to this injunction that 


we are often led to neglect the assembling of 


ourselves together for divine worship, and it was 
recommended that when any thus absent them- 
selves from their meetings, Friends may prompt- 
ly attend to the earliest intimations of duty in 
visiting them; not confining it to the elders 
alone; but that even the humblest individual 
should feel encouraged to extend a word of cau- 
tion and advice. Nine Friends were acknowl- 
edged as ministers, and two ministers were re- 
ported deceased, during the past year. Three 
meetings for Worship and Preparative Meet- 
ings were established—one in Fairfield Quar- 
ter and two in Kansas. 

A meeting for worship was held at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon, which was largely attended 
by Friends and others. 

Seventh-day 3d.—The meeting this morning 
was brought into a feeling of exercise on ac- 
count of some of the deficiencies brought to 
view the day before respecting our testimony 
concerning war; and a clause was added to the 
minute of advices, exhorting our members to 
be careful not to compromise our principles by 


procuring substitutes or paying exemption 
money. 













The Committee on the concerns of People of 
Color, made an interesting report. Schools 
have been taught among them by persons of 
their own color. Very few of them are grow- 
ing up without any education. 

Elkanah Beard, who has spent several 
months down the Mississippi among the freed 
people, made a brief statement of his labors. 
Levi Coffin also gave an interesting account of 
his visit to them. 

Reports were read from the Committees in 
charge of White’s Institutes, showing them to 
be in a more prosperous condition than here- 
tofore. The Quarterly Meetings were directed 
to raise money to make up the loss of a portion 
of the Trust Fund. 


At 4 o’clock, P. M., the Committee to pro- 
mote First-day Scripture Schools met. The 
meeting was large and highly interesting, and 
continued three hours. 

On First-day, the public meetings for divine 
worship were large and satisfactory, both in the 
house and in the yard, but those held in the 
yard were not as large as-usual, owing to the 
inclemency of the weather. 


Second-day, 10th mo. 5th—The report of 
the Committee having charge of Earlham 
College, was introduced to the meeting. The 
average attendance of students for the year has 
been 123. Walter T. and Susan M. Carpenter, 
who have very acceptably filled the positions of 
Superintendent and Matron, having resigned, 
Joseph N.and Phebe G. Taylor have been em- 
ployed in their stead. The good health and 
satisfactory progress of the students gave 
cause of thankfulness. The receipts for the 
year have exceeded the expenditures by 
$1229.57. 

By the report of the Committee on Edu- 
cation there are 4202 children between the 
ages of five and twenty-one, of which number 
1258 have been instructed in schools under the 
charge of Monthly Meeting Committees, and 
1172 in other schools taught by Friends. Forty- 
five meetings are without schools under the care 
of the Society. 

At the suggestion of the Committee named 
at a previous sitting, the meeting appointed 
twelve Friends to constitute a central Execu- 
tive Committee, whose duty should be to give 
attention especially to the relief of the physi- 
cal wants of the freedmen and to their advance- 
ment in knowledge and religion. Quarterly 
and Monthly Meetings were directed to appoint 
Committees to act in conjunction with this 
Executive Committee, and Friends generally 
were encouraged to early and efficient action, 
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as the approach of winter renders such ac- 





The meeting addressed an epistle of brotherly 


tion important. Although the sufferings of] love andsympathy to Friends in Tennessee, and 


these destitute persons were great last winter, 
yet owing to their increased numbers, it 
will probably be greater this, especially 
among women and children, unless systematic 
and earnest effort is made in their behalf. It 
was stated that Friends in England had already 
contributed largely for this benevolent object ; 
and the members of the Yearly Meeting were 
stimulated to be liberal in their donations. 

A large Committee, as proposed by the 
nominating committee, was appointed on the 
revision of the Book of Discipline. 

A young Friend, recurring to the minute on 
the state of Society, made appropriate and im- 
pressive remarks on the false notions of duty 
which promptsome young men to join the army: 
more, perhaps, join from this cause than from 
false notions of honor. If drafted we should 
not claim exemption because we are members 
of the Society of Friends, but because we be- 
lieve war is wrong—because we are Christians. 
It is not enough to say that our Society be- 
lieves all war wrong, but we should have an in- 
dividual belief and conviction on the subject. 
Several elder members made remarks of the 
same nature, and the clerk added a clause to 
the minute on the state of Society embodying 
the feeling of the meeting. . 

The Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings 
for the past year were read and approved. 

Third-day, 6th.—A committee was appointed 


to attend Iowa Yearly Meeting, with a copy of 


the minute made at a previous sitting, in ref- 
erence to the transfer of White’s Iowa Manual 
Labor Institute to the care of that meeting, 


and to lay before Friends there the views of 


this meeting in the matter. 
The report of the Committee on First-day 


schools for Scriptural instruction, showed that 


there had oon within the limits of the Yearly 
Meeting, during the past year, eighty-seven 
schools, the average length of which was five 
and-a-half months. 
students enrolled was 5493, and the average 
attendanee 3339; 3371 students were mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends, and 443 teach- 
ers have been employed in these schools. There 
are aboyt 5000 volumes in the several First- 
day Schoo] libraries. Six meetings were re- 
ported without such schools. 
new query is hereafter to be addressed to 
the subordinate committees, in regard to the 
AUMber of mission schools. 
everal Friends expressed a desire that 
mM0re might be done to bring the Freedmen 
MOF directly under the care of our Society, 
and, if hereafter way should opén, that they 
Micht be brought into church-fellowship with 
riends. After free discussion, the meeting 
United in referring the subject, by minute, to 
he consideration of the next Yearly Meeting. 











The whole number of 


eastern North Carolina, they being now within 


the Union lines, and therefore accessible by 
mail. Epistles were also prepared and approved 
e all the Yearly Meetings, except Philadel- 
phia. 

Upon some of the subjects which came be- 
fore the meeting, there was some diversity of sen- 
timent, but great unanimity of feeling prevail- 
ed throughout the transactions, and all were 
settled harmoniously. 

After an impressive silence, the meeting 
came to a satisfactory and solemn conclusion. 





MarrieD, at Friends’ Meeting, Greenwood, Ind., 
9th month 2d, 1863, James W. Newsom, of Sand 
Creek, to Marcaret M. Brapriexp. 


_——1 


Diep, on the 19th of 7th month, 1863, at the resi- 
dence of her mother, in Knox county, Ohio, Janz 
R., daughter of Jehu and Hannah Lewis, (the for- 
mer deceased), aged 23 years and 6 months. She 
bore a lingering and painful illness with Christian 
fortitude and resignation, and departed in peace, 
having the full assurance of a happy immortality. 
She was a member of Alum Creek Monthly and Owl 
Creek Particular Meeting. 


——, in Westport, Mass., on the 4th of 4th mo.» 
1863, Martaa GirrorpD, widow of the late Noah Gif- 
ford, of Little Compton, R. I., aged 91 years and 
6 months; a member of West-port Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 8th of 6th mo., 1863, near Palmyra, 
Iowa, Nancy, wife of Joel Davis, in the 43d year of 
her age; a member of South River Monthly Meeting 
of Friends. She was confined to her room about 6 
months. Near her close, on being asked if she saw 
her way clear, she said, she saw nothing in her 
way, and often craved patience to hold out to the 
end. 


—, on 3d inst., Wittram M., son of William and 
Content Osborn, aged 2 years and 6 months; a 
member of Oblong Monthly Meeting of Friends, N. Y. 


OOo 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL. 


The Winter Term of this Institution will open on 
4th day the 4th of 11th month. 
Avsert K. Suitey, Principal. 
Providence, 10th mo. 10th, 1863.—2t. 


——_-~<+0—___—— 


NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING SCHOOL, 
AT UNION SPRINGS. 


The half-yearly Winter Term of this Institution 
is to open on the 11th of 11th month next, and con- 
tinue 22 weeks. The price for board, washing, and 
ordinary tuition for children of members of New 
York Yearly Meeting, is $60, and for all others $65, 
payable in advance. Early application should be 
made to E. Cary. Superintendent. 

The brick walls for the new dormitories, having 
been erected, six weeks before the opening 
of school, ample time will be given for thorough 
drying. 

J. J. Toomas, Sec. of Managers. 

Union Springs, N. Y., 10th mo. 5, 1662.—2t, 
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HAVERFORD ALUMNI. 


The Seventh Annual Meeting of the “ Alumni 
Association of Haverford College,” will be held at 
the College on Seventh-day, the 24th inst., at 10 a. m. 

The public meeting, at which the Annual Oration 
will be delivered by Prof. Zaccueus Test, of Earl- 
ham College, Indiana, will be held at 3} o’clock, in 
the afternoon of the same day. 

All persons interested are invited to be present, 
and may reach the College by the cars of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, leaving the depot, S. E. corner of 
Eleventh and Market Streets, at 12.30 and 2.30 p. m., 
and may return to this city by a train passing the 
College station about 4.52 p. m. 

Joun B. Garrett, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, Tenth mo., 1863. 

The Business Meeting of the Association, will be 
held at 10 a.m. Members may reach the College in 


time by the 7.30 or 8.45 a.m. train from Eleventh 
and Market Streets. 2t. 


—_——>~<9 





was recognized as that of the unfortunate resi~ 
dent of Passy, and further identified by the 
roll of cloth bought nineteen years before at 
the Martigny fair, and which was lying near 
the glacier-preserved corpse. It was evident 
that the smuggling mountaineer, in trying to 
avoid the frontier authorities and regain his 
home by circuitous Alpine passes, had fallen 
into some crevasse, and the slow motion of the 
great glacier had gradually brought the lifeless, 
frozen body to the track of the chamois hunter. 
The man had fallen into his icy coffin, which 
had borne him down the slope of Mont Blanc 
for the greater part of a generation. His fu- 
neral took place at Passy on Sunday—the 
funeral of a man who had been dead for nine- 
teen years ! 

But to the scientific world, and to the gener- 
al reader, the case of Pierre Balmat, the fa- 
mous guide of Dr. Hamel, is still more remark- 
able. The past week has also been marked by 
the discovery of portions of the body of this 
guide, who was lost forty-three years ago. I 
have before me Dr. Hamel’s own account of the 
disaster, from which I extract enough to re- 
fresh the reader’s memory of the incident, of 
which almost every one has heard. Dr. Hamel’s 
ascent of Mont Blanc was attempted in 1820, 
and the disaster occurred on the second day of 
the journey. The doctor, who, by the way, 
died about a year ago at Geneva, wrote thus : 

‘“‘ When near the Rochers Rouges, my com- 
panion H and three of the guides passed 
me, so that I was now the sixth in the line and 
the centre man. H was next before me, and 
as it was the first time we had been so circum- 
stanced during the whole morning, he remarked 
it, and said we ought to have one guide at least 
between us in case of an accident. This I over- 
ruled by referring ‘him to the absence of all 
appearance of dangerat that part of our march, 
to which he assented. I did not then attempt 
to recover my place in front, though the wish 
more than once crossed my mind, finding, per- 
haps, that my present one was less laborious. 
To this apparently trivial circumstance I owe 
my life. A few minutes after the above con- 
versation, my veil being still up, and my eyes 
at intervals turned towards the summit of the 
mountain which was on the right, as we were 
crossing obliquely the long slope above des- 
cribed, which was to conduct us to the Mont 
Maudit, the snow suddenly gave way beneath 
our feet, beginning at the head of the line, and 
carried us all down the slope to our left. I 
was instantly thrown off my feet, but was still 
on my knees and endeavoring to regain my foot- 
ing, when, in a few seconds, the snow on our 
right, which was, of course, above us, rushed 
into the gap thus suddenly made, and com- 
pleted the catastrophe by: burying us all at 
once in its mass, and hurrying us downward 
towards two crevasses about a furlong below us, 













































GLACTERS GIVING UP THEIR DEAD—-THE MUM- 
MIES OF MONT BLANC. 


(Correspondence of the Evening Post.) 


VALLEY OF CHAMOUNIX, Savoy, 
September 5, 1863. 

The past week, in this far-famed vale, has 
been marked by two events which can be 
paralleled no where else in the world. The 
glaciers of Mont Blanc have given up their 
dead, and the bodies of men who perished a 
generation ago have been brought to light al- 
most as fresh and natural as when living. 

In the year 1844, a man of the commune of 
Passy, situated between Chamounix and Sal- 
lenches, went on a pilgrimage of devotion to 
the celebrated hospice of St. Bernard. He 
accomplished his journey, paid his devotions 
at the perilous shrine, and returned by the 
mountain road to Martigny, where he pur- 
chased at the fair then holding there a large 
roll of cloth, which he intended to smuggle 
into Savoy, then belonging to Sardinia, while 
Martigny was, as now, in the canton of Valais 
in Switzerland. 

But the pilgrim of St. Bernard never reached 
his home in Passy. His wife mourned his 
absence, the villagers wondered for a few days, 
and gradually as years glided along, he was 
comparatively forgotten, and his memory began 
to be lost in obscurity. 

Last Friday, however, a young Alpine hun- 
ter was crossing the glacier du Buet, and was 
just about to leap a wide though not deep cre- 
vasse, when his attention was attracted by a 
dark object below, and peering down into the 
chasm he saw beneath a transparent sheet of 
pale blue ice, a human form laid as in an icy 
sarcophagus! The features were ruddy and 
natural. The astonished hunter hastened to 
inform the village authorities of the discovery, 
but, the Circumlocution office having a branch 
establishment at Chamounix, eight days elapsed 
before the legal formalities were accomplished, 
after which only the body could be raised. It 
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and nearly parallel to the line of ‘our march.j abandonment of Dr. Hamel’s enterprise, and 


The accumulation of snow instantly threw me 
backwards, and I was carried down, in spite of 
all my struggles. In less than a minute I 
emerged, partly from my own exertions, and 
partly because the velocity of the falling mass 
had subsided from its own friction. I was 
obliged to resign my pole in the struggle, feeling 
it forced out of my hand. A short time after- 
wards I found it on the very brink of the cre- 
vasse. This had hitherto escaped my notice, 
from its being so far below us, and it was not 
until some time after the snow had settled that 
I perceived it. At the moment of my emerg- 
ing I was so far from being alive to the danger 
of our situation, that on seeing my two com- 
panions at some distance below me, up to the 
waist in snow, and sitting motionless and silent, 
a jest was rising to my lips, till a second glance 
showed me that, with the exception of Mathieu 
Balmat, they were the only remnants of the party 
visible. Two more, however, being those in the 
interval between myself and the rear of the 
party, having quickly re-appeared, I was still 
inclined to treat the affair rather as a perplex- 
ing though ludicrous delay, in having sent us 
down so many hundred feet lower, rather than 
in the light of a serious accident, when Mathieu 
Balmat cried out that some of the party were 
lost, and pointed to the crevasse, which had 
hitherto escaped our notice, into which he said 
they had fallen. A nearer view convinced us 
all of the sad truth. The three front guides, 
Pierre Carrier, Pierre Balmat and August 
Tairraz, being where the slope was somewhat 
steeper, had been carried down with greater 
rapidity, and to a greater distance, and had 
thus been hurried into the crevasse, with an 
immense mass of snow on them, which rose 
nearly to the brink. Mathieu Balmat, who was 
fourth in the line, being a man of great mus- 
cular strength as well as presence of mind, had 
suddenly thrust his pole into the firm snow be- 
neath, which certainly checked the force of his 
fall. The two guides Julien Devassoux and 
Joseph Marie Coutet soon appeared. It was 
long before we could convince ourselves that 
the others were past hope, and we exhausted 
ourselves fruitlessly for some time in fathoming 
the loose snow with our poles. We ventured 
in the crevasse, on the snow which had fallen 
therein. Happily it did not give way beneath 
our weight. Here we continued above a quarter 
of an hour to make every exertion for our poor 
comrades. After thrusting the poles in to their 
full length, we knelt down and applied our 
mouths to the end, shouting along them, and 
then listening for an answer, in the fond 
hope that they might be still alive, sheltered 
by some projection of the icy walls of the 
crevasse; but, alas ll was silent as the 
grave.” 

This calamity, of course, resulted in the 


served for a time as a check to other attempts 
to reach the summit of Mont Blanc. The 
scene in Chamounix, among the friends of the 
lost men, on the return of the survivors of the 
party, was most distressing. = = = 

A few years after, some scientific men of 
Geneva, who had carefully studied the subject 
of the movement of glaciers, predicted that in 
forty-two years the bodies of the lost guides 
would reappear; and with almost astronomical 
precision the calculation proved true, for about 
fifteen months ago—just forty-two years after 
the disaster—an arm and other fragments of a 
human body, recognized as having once be- 
longed to Pierre Balmat, were ejected by the 
remorseful glacier, and were buried at Cha- 
mounix, with due religious ceremonies. Last 
week further portions of the same body were 
discovered, and interred in the same grave with 
the previously found fragments. 

It is thus proved that the glaciers are slowly 
restoring to the surface of the earth the remains 
of those unfortunate men lost in their crevasses. 
In the case of the St. Bernard pilgrim, whose 
body was preserved entire in its coffin of ice, 
the restitution was complete; but in the case 
of the guides of Dr. Hamel, the glacier 
had mutilated and dissevered its victims. Last 
Sunday Frederic Balmat, a descendant of 
Pierre, and, like all the family, a Mont Blane 
guide, found in a crevasse a shirt sleeve, but 
the arm which it once protected being a thick- 
er and larger substance, will, it is predicted, 
not be recovered for two or three years yet. 

Perhaps no human being can tell the num- 
ber, whether large or small, of those human be- 
ings who, dead yet undecayed, are now under 
the mighty glaciers of the Mont Blanc chain. 
A villager or hunter falls into a crevasse; years 
roll by and he is forgotten, yet, perhaps half a 
century afterwards, the glacier will yield up the 
forgotten man. 





THE BENEFITS OF SPONGE BATHING. 
By John Livesey. 


Thinking that the readers of your Temper- 
ance Tracts may derive pleasure as well as 
profit by a brief statement of my experience in 
Sponge Bathing, I am induced to give the fol- 
lowing particulars : 

It will be twenty years, come next month, 
since I commenced, and have never omitted a 
single morning but one, during the whole of 
that time; excepting, I ought to say, two or 
three times when I have not had occasion to 
leave my bed for the day. The advantages to 
me are almost miraculous. For many years my 
health had been declining; I had rheumatic 
fever four times, confined or three months 
each time; and such was my health in 1842 
that I dared scarcely be out on a damp day, 
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and altogether I labored under great debility. 
Captain Claridge’s six-penny pamphlet on the 
‘“¢ Water Cure,” at Graefenberg, came into my 
hands, which I read with great avidity, and 
from which I saw at once that water was a 
powerful agent for the health, that the skin 


requires water as well as air, and that those] ing of the skin, which is very important, the 
who encase themselves constantly in flannel, | gentle shock hereby given to the nerves on the 
live indoors, and never bathe the whole body,|surface of the whole body is of incalculable 
are evidently depriving themselves of one of|benefit. Indeed, after this simple hand bath, 
the surest means of good health. a person feels as if he were made over again— 
Conviction and practice went together. When | in spirits for any kind of work. 
fairly worn down, I have often, since then, gone] I ought to add, that it is important that the 
fora month or so to some hydropathic estab-| dressing should be quick, so as not to lose the 
lishment. I was nine weeks at one on the}heat which arises from the rebounding of the 
Rhine, in 1853; but besides this, I have taken | blood to the surface. Eight minutes is the ex- 
the Sponge, or, as I would rather call it, the| tent of time I take from leaving the bed to be- 
Hand Bath, every morning. Those that dojing in full dress. Perhaps this cannot be ex- 
this with judgment and follow it up, winter and | pected where much dandyism or regard to fash- 
summer, will seldom require the services of a]ion is attempted. At first it will be desirable 
doctor. To me it has been life itself; but for| for the amateur to take a brisk walk for a quar- 
this morning ablution, I should never have been | ter of an hour or so, but in cold weather this 
able to do a tithe of the labor which has fallen} should not be done without an overcoat; but 
to my lot. I have induced great numbers to] as the walk is to secure reaction, when this oc- 
adopt the practice, all of whom, without excep-|curs without the walk, it may be dispensed 
tion, have told me how much they have bene-| with. To persons who are only starting the 
fited by the practice. But few have been as} practice, I would say. if cold water be very dis- 
persevering as myself; in cold weather (which, | agreeable, by all means try tepid, and reduce 


in fact, adds efficacy to the application) they | this gradually to cold so soon as the body is able 
are apt to fall away. I stick to it in all weath-| to bear it. 


ers. When I have had the ice to break in the} In conclusion let me say, that for health, vig- 
basin, it has made no difference. or, and physical happiness, [ know nothing 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to give you the| equal to “cold water inside and out.” The 
modus operandi, as some persons, I find, are] latter I have practised unflinchingly for twenty, 
apt to get wrong, and do not receive the bene-| and the former thirty-two years; and though 
fit they ought to receive. I need no closet, and|at one time scarcely ever out of the hands of 
should deprecate the use of a tub to hold the|the doctors, for the past ten years I have 
water and stand in; nor would I recommend, | not taken, in the shape of medicine, so much 
except to persons of feeble reaction, atthe com-j}as an aperient pill. Nobody knows the value 
mencement, the practice of “damping and|of water. I would that all our preachers 


rubbing.” All the appliances I require are,/and teachers understood this subject, and re- 
first, the usual wash-hand basin, into which I| duced it to practice on their own persons.— 


always pour, before going to bed, a quart or} Jpswich Temperance Tract. 
two quarts of water. Into thisI put a large 


coarse sponge, or if I have not one at hand, a Caietien 
small towel ; and next, something to stand on, Tou 


simply to prevent wetting the floor. A piece} In the year 1523 Luther laid aside the monk’s 
of old carpet is sufficient, but I have a tin tray} costume, and thenceforth dressed according to 
three feet three inches diameter, with a rim|the fashion of the world. He chose black 
round about four inches deep. These being} clothes, and consequently that color has become 
provided, I get out of bed, the warmer the bet-| the fashion of the clergy. His reason for choos- 
ter, wet my head with my hands, and then,|ing this color was this: the Elector of Saxony 
taking the sponge full of water, I squeeze it on | took an interest in him, and now and then sent 
my shoulder, the water trickling down the body| him a piece of black cloth, being at that time 
to the feet. If I wanta good dose, I take aj the court fashion, and because Luther preferred 
second spongeful in like manner, and sometimes|it: so his scholars thought it would become 
a third ; but two spongefuls seem to be about|them to wear the same color as their master. 
my regular allowance. I have then at hand| From that time black has been the color most 
two coarse towels, a yard or more long, and with | worn by the clergy. 

them I rub myself vigorously for about a min-| The clergy are now generally distinguished 


ute. Many persons, when commencing the/|from others by the white cravat, though many 
practice, will require a longer rubbing than|of them are laying it aside. 
this, say two or three minutes; they need, how- 


ever, to rub no longer than necessary to secure 
a reaction of warmth. Persons may rub too 
long, and the use of medical gloves I don’t re- 
commend. The skin should be wetted and treat- 
ed toa due amount of friction, but it should 
not be too much abrased. Besides the cleans- 
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This distinction 
was unknown fifty years ago, when all gentle- 
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men, especially the young, except mariners, 
wore white cravats. A black necktie or cravat 
was the badge of the seafaring man. When the 
fashion of wearing white cravats changed, the 
clergy did not take pains to change with it, but 
kept on, in the old way, as some few steadfast 
laymen have also done. 

The peculiar dress of the Quakers or Friends, 
originated in the same way. The founders of 
the sect neither invented nor prescribed a cos- 
tume as a badge of membership, as some sup- 
pose. The broad brimmed hat, the drab colored 
cloth, and the single-breasted and straight col- 
lared coat were then generally worn in England 
by the sober citizens of the middle class in the 
country. Fashions soon changed, and have been 
changing ever since, while Quakers have simply 
kept on, in the old way. The court dress, too, 
in respect to the cut of the coat, has, like the 
Quaker’s, remained the same. Hence, also, the 
straight collar is still worn in the naval and mil- 
itary service of Great Britain and the United 
States, and by the police of the city of New- 
York. Quaker, court, naval, und military stead- 
fastness have alike withstood the change. 


ernments together succeeded in completely sup- 
pressing the slave trade. The English assert 
that the most efficient agent in the suppression 
was the stringent execution of an act of Par- 
liament called “Lord Aberdeen’s Act,” which 
gave to English admiralty courts the power to 
condemn Brazilian slave trade vessels for pira- 
cy. It is now reported that there has been no 
attempt to land slaves on the shores of Brazil 
for several years, though it is very likely that 
if the importation could be safely accomplished 
there are not wanting .those who would at- 
tempt it. 

Slavery, though differing in some of its fea- 
tures from the system that has prevailed in the 
United States, has had as demoralizing an in- 
fluence upon the people, and threatens as evil 
results to the State there, as have been felt and 
feared here. The disproportion of slaves to the 
white population of the empire far exceeds that 
of the darkest slave districts of our Southern 
States. The total population of the country is 
estimated at seven millions and a half, in- 
cluding half a million of Indians, of which the 
white population numbers one million two hun- 
dred thousand, while the number of slaves is 
upward of three millions. The remainder of 
the population, about equal in numbers to the 
slaves, is made up of persons of mixed color 
and blood, as European and Negro, or Eurdpean 
and Indian. Here we have three slaves to four 
free men, and five slaves to every two whites. 
When we contemplate these numbers, and take 
into consideration the semi-barbarous condition 
not only of the slaves but of the free popula- 
tion as well, we cannot escape the conviction 
that the country is in constant danger of a rev- 
olution of the most serious character. Travel- 
lers who have visited Brazil have not been slow 
to perceive this danger and to record their im- 
pressions of it. A writer in The Work of the 
Christian Church says: 

“In Brazil the proportion of the white to 
the colored population is nearly the reverse of 
what it is in the United States. In truth, 
these dreadful proportions of slavery and of 
the intermixture of races have produced a de- 
moralization of the whole Brazilian nation, to 
which there is seareely a parallel to be found. 
What the future of this vast empire will be 
nobody can foretell ; but there can be no doubt 
that ere long Brazil will have to pass through a 
crisis, moral and material, the consequences of 
which cannot be calculated now. When we 
consider to how great an extent Brazil is de- 
pendent on slave labor, and how deeply slavery 
and the tremendous disproportion between the 
negro and white population have demoralized 
the whole nation, we may well imagine that 
the crisis which is now preparing in Brazil will 
be a terrible one indeed.” 

Mr. Gardner, in his 7ravels in the Interior 
of Brazil, published in 1846, says: 











































——_——+6————__<_— 
SLAVERY IN BRAZIL. 


Brazil is now the chief country on the globe 
in which slavery yet exists and preserves its 
ancient strength. The system in this empire 
is characterized by the same elements of bar- 
barism, the same cruelty toward the bond- 
man, the same disregard for marriage and fami- 
ly ties that are its darkest features in other 
countries. But the permanent degradation of 
the whole negro race which characterizes slave- 
ry in the United States is not seen in Brazil. 
Free colored men in that country have open to 
them avenues to social position, and even to civil 
and political station, which are entirely closed 
to the African race among us. Even slaves, if 
they can once secure their freedom, have hope 
of advancement in proportion to their real 
abilities. There are colored men in the empire 
of Brazil, some of whom have been slaves, 
holding official stations of honor, and mingling 
freely with the highest ranks of society. 

Brazil was one of the last nations that abol- 
ished the importation of slaves. By treaty 
with England the slave trade became illegal in 
1830, but the importation continued constant 
and large until 1850. It is estimated that a 
million of slaves were imported during the in- 
tervening twenty years. In some of these 
years it was very large. Sir T. F. Buxton es- 
timated the annual importation in 1840 at 
78,000. In 1847 an importation of 60,000 was 
reported. Those who have been thus illegally 
imported, though justly and nominally, by the 
provisions of the treaty, free, are in fact held 
in the same condition of servitude as the oth- 
ers. In 1850 the Brazilian and English gov- 
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“ A general rise of the black population is 
much dreaded in Brazil, which is not unrea- 
sonable, when the great proportion it bears to 
the white is taken into consideration. Were 
they all united by one common sympathy, this 
would have happened long ago, but the hostile 
prejudices existing among the different races of 
Africans have hitherto prevented it.” 

Nothing is to be hoped for from a decrease of 
the slave population. In our own country ne- 
groes are noted for their profligacy, and the in- 
terest of slave owners and of overseers prompts 
them to encourage the natural increase in every 
possible way. A similar state of affairs prevails 
in Brazil. The slave population of the empire, 
notwithstanding the cessation of importations 
and the frightful havoc that at times has been 
made by cholera, has not sensibly diminished 
in the last ten years. On the contrary it is 
probably, if anything, increasing. 

As in the United States there has been a 
constant movement of the slaves from the bor- 
der States to the cotton-growing regions, so in 
Brazil the tendency is to withdraw them from 


“Happy that person who receives Jesus 
Christ into a new and clean heart, which has 
not been defiled by sin, and who takes care to 
secure the door thereof against the spirit of 
the world.” 





“The spirit of God is a torrent that carries 
off all filthiness from the heart, and a fire, 
which, inflaming it with His love, consumes al! 
the impurities thereof.” 





“The history of God’s drawing near to us, 
is the most wonderful of all wonderful things ; 
it reveals such a depth of love in God’s bosom 
towards us sinners, as justified an Apostle, who 
had been in the third heaven and might be the 
most able to express it: ‘Oh the height, and 
the depth, the length and the breadth of the 
love of God! it passeth all understanding.’ ” 





The best recreation of a Christian is the re- 
lief of distress, and his chief delight to promote 
the knowledge, and exalt the glory, of his heav- 


; . | enly Master; and this is most effectually done, 
the northern provinces to the coffee plantations alee his holy influence, by a life of faith, pu- 
of the central provinces. Such concentration rity and general benevolence. False principles, 
cannot but tend to increase the dangers that too, as well as wrong practices, may have their 
are anticipated. : advocates for a time; but the unspotted lives 
B saab effort me — ~ - = of the faithful remain to be their best refuta- 

razilian government or people, to avoid the}... : 
evils with which they 3 threatened. The Cen.—Liendon Epistle, 1200. 
leading whites seem to be afflicted with a wil- 
ful blindness to the situation. Some of them 
are deeply anxious about the future, but not 
being in prominent positions they say nothing, 
or if they speak, their voices are unheard. 
Others see the danger coming, but think .it will 
not be in their time, and borrow no trouble 
about it. Others are indifferent, or look upon 
all such anticipations as absurdities or the pro 
duct of a disordered eee ° reemnes 
has been proposed in the legislature by Senator 2 
Silviera da Motta three years in succession, in ae 
1860, 1861, and 1862, to get rid of the great- “T have labored in vain,” a teacher said 
est aggravations of Slavery, but it has as yet) nd her brow was marked with care— 
failed of acceptance. The objects of this pro-|«1 have labored in vain,” and she bowed her head, 
posed measure were, Ist, to abolish public sales} And bitter and sad were the tears she shed, 
of slaves by auction; 2d, to prohibit in the} 10 that moment of dark despair. 
sale of slaves the separation of husband from 
wife, and of children under age from their pa- 
rents; 3d, in cases of decease of owners of 
slaves, where there are no heirs in direct line, 
either parents or children, and where creditors 
are otherwise fully secured, to authorize the 
manumission of slaves if they can purchase 
their freedom at a price fixed by a magistrate ; 
4th, to encourage the sale of slaves for agricul- 
tural employment in the country, by exempting 
sales for such purpose from the tax on sales ; 
the object here being to diminish the number 
of slaves in the cities, and promote the employ- 
ment of free men in domestic service.— The 
Methodist, 





It is an unaccountable thing, that some 
princes incline rather to be feared than loved ; 
when they see, that fear does not oftener se- 
cure a prince against the dissatisfaction of his 


people, than love makes # snbject too many for 
such a prince.— Penn. 


Certainly service upon inclination is like to 
go farther than obedience upon compulsion. 





“Tam weary and worn, and my hands are weak, 
And my courage is well-nigh gone, 

For none give heed to the words I speak, 

And in vain for a promise of fruit I seek, 
Where the seed of the Word is sown.” 


And again with a sorrowful heart she wept, 
For her spirit with grief was stirred, 
Till the night grew dark, and at last she slept, 
And a silent calm o’er her spirits crept, 
As a whisper of “ peace” was heard. 


And - — in her dream that the soul took 
ight 
To a blessed and bright abode— 
She saw a throne of such dazzling light, 
And harps were ringing, and robes were white— 
Made white in a Saviour’s blood. 
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And she saw such a countless throng around, 
As she never had seen before— 

Their brows with jewels of light were crowned, 

And sorrow and sighing no place had found, 
For the troubles of time were o’er. 


Then a white-robed maiden came forth and said, 
“Joy! joy! for thy trials are past !— 

I am one that thy gentle words have led 

In the narrow pathway of life to tread— 
I welcome thee home at last!” 


And the teacher gazed on the maiden’s face— 
She had seen that face on earth, 

When with anxious heart, in her wonted place, 

She had told her charge of a Saviour’s grace, 
And their need of a second birth. 


Then the teacher smiled, and an angel said, 
“ Go forth to thy work again ; 

It is not in vain that the seed is shed— 

If only one soul to the cross is led, 
Thy labor is not in vain!” 


And at last she woke, and her knees she bent, 

In grateful, child-like prayer— 
And she prayed till an answer of peace was sent, 
And Faith and Hope as a rainbow blent 

O’er the clouds of her earthly care. 


And she rose in joy, and her eye was bright, 
Her sorrow and grief had fled— : 
And her soul was calm, and her heart was light, 
For her hands were strong in her Saviour’s might, 
As forth to her work she sped. 


Then rise, fellow-teacher, to labor go! 
Wide scatter the precious grain— 
Though the fruit may never be seen below, 
Be sure that the seed of the Word shall grow: 
Toil on, in faith, and thou shalt know, 
“ Thy labor is not in vain!” 


—————— ~-—- ——_—_ 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreren InrELLicence.—Liverpool dates to the 2d 
inst. have been received. 


Great Britain.—J. M. Mason’s letter to Earl Rus- 
sell, communicating his instructions to withdraw 
from England, had been published. Those instruc- 
tions state as the reason for the step, a belief that 
the British government has determined to decline 
the overtures made through him for establishing by 
treaty, friendly relations between the two govern- 
ments, and entertains no intention of receiving him 
as the accredited minister of his government; and 
that under these circumstances, his continued resi- 
dence in London would be neither conducive to the 
interests nor consistent with the dignity of his gov- 
ernment. The London Jndez, the rebel organ there, 
says that it is not contemplated to withdraw J. Sli- 
dell from Paris, as his reception there has been 
courteous, while that of Mason in London, has been 
the reverse. The London Times suggests that the 
Richmond government. probably designs to address 
itself exclusively to France. It observes that hith- 
erto the Cabinets of Paris and London have been 
associated together in men’s minds, as regards 
American affairs, and that it was not surprising that 
one should hesitate to decide on any course without 
the other; but that now the position of France in 
Mexico, as protector of the monarchy, makes it a 
sort of ally of the South, with a common antago- 
nism to the Federal government. , : 

Earl Russell had made a speech on foreign affairs, 
at Blair Gowrie, Scotland, and referred at some 








































length to the American’ question. He justified Eng- 
land in recognising the “confederates” as belliger- 
ents, and answered some imputations brought by 
the people of the North, particularly the speech of 
Senator Sumner. He also replied to the complaints 
of the South in regard to the recognition of the 
blockade, and asserted that although self-interest 
demanded that England should break it, it would 
have been infamous to do so, and she prefers the 
course of honor. He declared that the government 
had not sufficient evidence against the Alabama to 
detain it, till after it sailed, and showed the difficul- 
ties in the way of interference in such cases; but 
he made a distinction between ordinary vessels 
equipped for warlike purposes, and steam rams, 
formed expressly for acts of offence; and asserted 
that the government was ready to do all that duty 
and neutrality required, every thing just toa friendly 
nation, but would yield none of its rights to for- 
eign menace. 

A large anti-slavery meeting was held recently at 
Leeds, at which resolutions were adopted, that the 
war in America was shaping itself into one for the 
destruction of slavery; also denouncing the build- 
ing of ships in England for the “confederates,” and 
applauding the government for stopping those 
built. 

Earl Russell had replied to the memorial of the 
Manchester “ Southern Club” respecting the man- 
ner in which the American war is prosecuted, that 
he fears that no representation of the British govern- 
ment will do good ; but that the British Minister at 
Washington will be instructed to report on the 
statement in the memorial. 

The directors of the steamship Great Eastern have 
issued a report, showing that more capital must be 
provided, or the company must be dissolved. 

Avustria.—The Mexican deputation to offer the 
crown to the Archduke Maximilian was to be received 
by him on the 3d inst., when it was expected that he 
would formally make known his acceptance. The 
Austrian papers state that the Archduke has re- 
nounced his claims, as the nearest collateral prince, 
to the Austrian throne. The Memorial Diplomatique 
of Paris states that an envoy from the Archduke to 
England has arranged for the recognition by the 
English government of the Mexican monarchy, as 
soon as he shall have announced his acceptance, 
and also for the carrying out of the loan which is ne- 


cessary to enable Mexico to fulfil her pecuniary 
obligations abroad. 


Denmark.—The National Assembly had opened. 
The King, in his speech, took firm ground on the 
Holstein question. A new and liberal Constitution 
had been introduced. 

Swepen.—In a note dated 7th mo. 19th, but now 

first published in the journals of Copenhagen, the 
Swedish government declares to those of England 
and France, that a “ Federal execution” in Holstein 
will probably and justifiably be regarded by Den- 
mark as a declaration of war by the German Diet. 
A war may ensue if the Western Powers do not 
protect Denmark, and Sweden may perhaps, in such 
@ case, be compelled to take an active part, as the 
subjugation of Denmark would endanger the inter- 
ests of Sweden. 
Iraty.—Difficulties have arisen between the 
Papal government and that of the kingdom of Italy, 
and each party withdrawn its official sanction 
from the consuls of the other in its dominions. 


Care or Goop Hopz.—By way of England we 
have information that the rebel steamer Alabama 
arrived at Cape Town on the 5th of 8th month. When 
about entering the bay, and within sight of the town, 
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the Alabama captured the American ship Sea Bride, 
and putting a prize crew on board, directed it to 
remain at sea but in the neighborhood. A vessel 
now called the Tuscaloosa, formerly the Conrad, a 
merchant ship which had been captured and armed 
by the Alabama to act as a privateer, put into 
Simon’s Bay for supplies on the 5th of 8th month, and 
the rebel steamer Georgia entered the same port on 
the 16th. All these vessels were allowed to obtain 
supplies or make necessary repairs. The U. 8S. 
Consul protested against the capture of the Sea 
Bride, on the ground that it was made within three 
miles from shore, and therefore in British waters, 
and also demanded that the Tuscaloosa should be 
given up to him, on the ground that being a prize, 
and not yet condemned by any court, the Queen’s 
proclamation of neutrality had been violated by her 
entering a British port. The Governor decided ad- 
versely to the Consul in both cases, whereupon the 
Consul entered his protest. The officers of the Ala- 
bama stated that they had captured in all 56 vessels, 
some of which were destroyed, and others, where 
the cargoes were neutral properly, were bonded. 
The Georgia was said to have taken 15. 


Soutn America.—A dispute between Chili and 
Bolivia which has existed for some time, appears 
likely now to be settled amicably. War is threat- 
ened between Ecuador and the United States of 
Colombia. The clerical system in Ecuador has lately 
undergone a complete change. The priests are here- 
after to be paid from the public treasury, and the 
tithes or church revenues are to be collected by the 
State. This it is thought, will add about $200,000 
per annum to the resources of the government. 


Cenrrat Amenica.—The President of Salvador, 
Gen. Barrios, is surrounded in his capitalby the in- 
vading Guatemalan army, communication between 
the city and its port, Libertad, having been cut off. 
He is said, however, to have sufficient supplies to 
hold out for some months, and his army is in good 
condition, while that of Guatemela is represented as 
deficient in money and provisions. 

Sr. Dominco.—The insurrection against the 
Spavish authority was still unsubdued at our latest 
accounts, and the insurgents had even gained some 
advantages. The town of Santiago, the largest in 
the northern part of the island, had been burned by 
them; the Spanish troops had been defeated in a 
battle near that place, and had retired to the seaport, 
Port-au-Platte. That place was to be fortified and 
garrisoned, and the Spanish troops were to be con- 
centrated in the capital and Samana. 


Domestic.—Ex-Governor Ramsey, of Minnesota, 
sent as a special agent to makea treaty with the 
Indians at Red Lake and Pembina, has informed the 
Indian Bureau, that he had met about 1200 of two 
tribes, and hoped to be able to conclude a treaty on 
favorable terms, though they make what he consid- 
ers unreasonable demands. 

Jefferson county, in the Shenandoah valley, and 
in the southwest, Washington, Pulaski, Wythe, Taze- 
well, Russell, Scott, Buchanan and Wise counties, 
have petitioned to be admitted into the State of 
West Virginia. Their application is now before the 
Legislature at Wheeling for its decision. 


Military Affairs: —Some movements of Lee’s army 
in Virginia, last week, appeared to show a design to 
pass the right flank of Gen. Meade’s army, get in his 
rear, and destroy his railroad communications, A 
cavalry force was sent out to reconnoitre, and this, 
on the h, encountered rebel cavalry near Madi- 
son House, and after a sharp contest, was 
driver) upon its infantry support. The latter 
were @is80 compelled to give way with considerable 
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loss, and retreated towards Culpepper Court Hous 
On the llth, Gen. Meade withdrew’ bis army to the 
northern side of the Rappahannock, bringing off 
safely his stores, &c. Some fighting occurred on 
that day between the cavalry, who formed the rear 
of the retiring army, and that of the rebels, but 
little definite account has been received. ‘Lee’s 
main army is supposed to be near the south bank 
of the Rappahannock. 

An overland expedition from New Orleans, under 
Gen, Franklin, the destination of which is supposed to 
be Texas, had reached Franklin, La., on the 2d inst. 
They appear to have met with no resistance up to 
that time. Their advance had been delayed by ob- 
structions, which had been placed in Bayou Teche 
by the rebels, but these have been removed, and the 
stream opened for steamboats to New Iberia. Guer- 
illa bands continue active in the eastern part of 
Louisiana. Gen. Banks has issued a general order, 
stating, that in consideration of the fact that the Mis- 
sissippi river has been opened, it is the duty of the 
people of Louisiana to assist in guarding it. All 
persons liable to military duty, have been enrolled, 
and may be called on in such manner and time as 
may be designated hereafter. Volunteer regiments 
are also to be raised for the defence of New Orleans. 
Another order authorizes certain officers command- 
ing the colored troops, to appoint officers, whose 
duty it shall be to teach the soldiers the rudiments 
of learning, and who are authorized to make requi- 
sitions for the necessary books and apparatus for 
that purpose. 

On the 5th inst., the rebel batteries posted on a 
mountain ridge near Chattanooga, fired upon Gen. 
Rosecrans’ position there, at distances of three miles 
and a little less. According to statements received 
from his army, very little damage was done. Cav- 
alry expeditions have appeared at various points, 
between Chattanooga and Nashville, cutting tele- 
graphs, partially destroying railroad tracks and 
bridges, intercepting wagon trains, &., with the 
evident purpose of preventing the arrival of sup- 
plies and reinforcements. McMinnville was captured 
by the rebels, and 587 men were made prisoners. 
Shelbyville, Tenn., has also been attacked, plun- 
dered and partially burnt. <A battle occurred near 
that place on the 6th, between the rebel cavalry who 
had been concerned in the attack, and the U. 8S. 
cavalry who had been pursuing them, in which the 
former were defeated. Dispatches from Gen. Rose- 
crans, dated the 11th, are said to state that his com- 
munications had been restored, that his army was in 
good condition, and that the opposing forces in front 
of him were inactive. 

Gen. Burnside advanced towards Greenville, along 
the line of the East Tennessee and Virginia railroad, 
on the 8th inst. On the 10th, he overtook a rebel 
force at Blue Springs, and skirmishing continued 
through the day. The rebels were driven back at 
evening, and continued the retreat towards Green- 
ville the next day, pursued by Burnside’s troops. 

A rebel guerilla force from Arkansas has made a 
raid in central Missouri, destroying a part of the 
Pacific railroad, leading west from Jefferson City, 
and plundering the inhabitants of the region through 
which they passed. They had reached Booneville 
on the 1lth. Union troops were in pursuit of 
them. : 

Gen. Blunt, in proceeding with a,military escort,, 
from Fort Smith to Fort Scott, in Kansas, was ate. 


tacked by a body of rebels disgujsed in U. S. uni-, © 


forms, and said to be from Missouri, The escort fled, 
but a large proportign of them were killed. Gen. 


Blunt escaped, and- joined & force encamped Dear; a. 


Fort Scott. 
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